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New South NOTES 








In the July-August issue of New 
SoutH, we noted that there no long- 
er exists a legal defense against seg- 
regation. The evidence that this is so 
continues to grow. 


In this issue, New Soutu presents 
an article on two significant court 
rulings bearing out the evidence that 
segregation is legally dead. An ar- 
ticle by Guy H. Ranson of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary strengthens the New Sout 
position. Dr. Ranson points out the 
fallacy of the arguments of the de- 
fenders of segregation when they 
purporta to fight desegregation by 
“legal means.” That there is no 
longer a legal defense of segrega- 
tion is the one clear fact which has 
emerged from the Supreme Court 
decision and subsequent court rul- 
ings. 

In keeping with the article on 
court rulings and Dr. Ranson’s ar- 
ticle, New SoutH presents a portion 
of a letter from a native Southerner 
who points out that if Southern 
white leaders will invite Negro lead- 
ers to present their problems and 
aspirations and honestly try to 
work out these problems, then much 
of the fear of white people will be 
dispelled and court wranglings will 
be at a minimum. The writer points 
out that until this spirit of coop- 
eration is achieved, the Negro’s only 
recourse is the courts. 


Rounding out the issue, a South- 
ern editor looks at the tremendous 
cost the South will sustain if it 
gives up public education; and the 
magazine presents four editorials 
from Southern papers on the Mis- 
sissippi Till verdict. In the face of 
the accusation that Mississippi is be- 
ing unjustly criticized by the “out- 
side world,” what is more appro- 
priate than editorials from fellow 
Southerners? 
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Two High Courts Rule 


OF jor: defenders of segregation 
and discrimination find it hard 
to believe that the courts will no longer 
support their lost cause. Indeed, White 
Citizens Councils and some state officials 
still insist on expending money in liti- 
gation in an effort to halt school desegre- 
gation. They push these costly court 
fights even though it is now clear that 
each such legal battle can only mean 
another clear-cut victory for school in- 
tegration. 


Two Rulings 


Recent cases in point are two rulings. 
one by the Supreme Court of the United 
States and one by the Supreme Court of 
Texas. both making it clear that the legal 
basis for segregation is now null and 
void. In the decisions, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court reinstated an injunction 
issued by a federal district court order- 
ing the University of Alabama to admit 
two Negro undergraduate students; and 
the Texas High Court unanimously 
ruled that state funds may be spent for 
integrated schools. 

In the decision affecting the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, a federal district 
court already had issued an order re- 
straining the Dean of Admissions, Wil- 
liam F. Adams, from denying two stu- 
dents admission “solely on account of 
race and color.” However, the injunc- 
tion was suspended by Judge Hobart 
Grooms pending an appeal by the uni- 
versity to the United States Court of 
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Against 


Negregation 


Appeals of the Fifth Circuit. Attorneys 
for the students then filed a motion ask- 
ing the Fifth Circuit Court to vacate the 
suspension order and reinstate the in- 
junction. The motion was denied by the 
Fifth Circuit Court, however, and an 
application was then made to the Su- 
preme Court. This application led to 
reinstatement of the injunction. The 
Court also noted that this ruling was in 
conformance with other decisions of the 
Court in directing state institutions of 
higher learning to permit Negroes to 
become students. 


Texas Ruling 


As significant as the Alabama ruling 
is, the Texas ruling is more important to 
local leaders who seek to comply with 
the Supreme Court decision on school 
segregation. In its ruling, the Texas 
Court left intact the affimative portions 
of the Texas Constitution and statutory 
school provisions, nullifying only the 
requirement for separate schools. 








The ruling affirmed one by District 
Judge Charlie N. Sullivan at Big Spring, 
in which he denied an injunction asked 
by the Texas Citizens Council to stop 
this The Citizens 
Council also sought to prevent the state 


integration year. 
from paying foundation support to in- 
tegrated schools. 

In preliminary arguments, attorneys 
for the Citizens Councils had argued 
that the U. S. Supreme Court had not 
passed specifically on the Texas Consti- 
tutional provision and laws and _ thus 
they had not been invalidated. In the 
Texas Court ruling, Judge Few Brewster, 
who wrote the opinion of the court, said, 
“That proposition is so utterly without 
merit that we overrule it without further 
discussion, except to say that the Consti- 
tution of the United States expressly de- 
clares itself the supreme law of the land; 
and the judges in every state shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

In the opinion, Judge Brewster wrote, 
“What the (U. S.) Supreme Court con- 
demned as unconstitutional and void, 
and all it condemned, was constitutional, 
statutory and local laws provisions which 
require or permit forced segregation 
through and by governmental officers 
and agencies. The Supreme Court did 
direct immediate and complete integra- 


tion of all schools. .. .” 


State Funds 


In regard to state funds for integrated 
schools, provided for under the Texas 
Gilmer-Aiken law, the court ruled, “We 
find in the act no such language which 
would deny the use of such funds to 
integrated schools.” In a concurring 
opinion, Judge Meade F. Griffin empha- 
sized that only the words in the Gilmer- 
Aiken law which provided for separate 
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payments to Negro and white schools 
were void. 

The decision of the Texas Court was 
generally hailed, in the words of the 
Daily Texan, as “one of the significant 
legal decisions of our generation.” 


Editorial Comment 


And the legal aspect of segregation in 
Texas and the United States was neatly 
summed up in an editorial in the San 
Antonio News following the ruling. 

Said the News: 

“ . . The U. S. Supreme Court has 
already faith’ 
‘reasonable time’ rules for federal courts 


laid down ‘good and 
to follow in enforcing compliance. And 
the burden of proof is on the local 
school district. 

“Both the Texas and U. S. Supreme 
Courts have now confirmed that com- 
pliance is mandatory and is exclusively 
the responsibility of local school dis- 
tricts. That means flatly that any attempt 
to make school integration a statewide 
political issue would be sheer demagogy 
and render nothing but disservice to the 
public interest. 

“Nor are Governor Shivers’ cautions 


against ‘hasty or unnecessary action’ 
by local school districts well taken. To 
put it as honestly as possible. if bluntly, 
what the local school districts do in this 
matter is none of the governor’s busi- 


ness. 


“It is a local decision, and one for 
which the districts are answerable solely 
to the federal courts under the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution. 


“Debate no doubt will go on, but the 
basic issue is settled. Racial segregation 
in Texas public schools is illegal and un- 
enforceable. The only outstanding issue 
is timing of the complete transition, and 
that too has been settled so far as San 
Antonio is concerned.” 
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By GUY H. RANSON 





A NUMBER of people have become 


of the Supreme Court rulings that segre- 


vigorous in advocating defiance 


gation in the public schools is unconsti- 
tutional. They are seeking ways to avoid 
compliance with the rulings and they are 
encouraging the white people of the 
states where segregation is now practiced 
to find ways to preserve the practice. 
Some of these people are in positions of 
influence and power, and for this reason 
many citizens who would not think of 
disobeying the laws of this nation are 
being led unknowingly into a position 
of contempt for the Constitution. It 
becomes necessary, therefore. that law- 
abiding citizens be informed that wilful 
disobedience of the Supreme Court 
rulings is open defiance of the Consti- 
tution. 
Alleged Bases for Defying the 
Supreme Court Ruling 

The line that is being followed by the 
people who wish to escape the rulings 
of the Supreme Court is not hard to de- 
termine. They are seeking to discredit 
the Court itself and make it appear that 
the Court has acted contrary to the laws, 
customs, and desires of the people of the 
United States and that citizens are being 
patriotic to defy its rulings. They are 
sparing nothing in vilifying the Court. 
even to the extent of claiming that its 
members have been captured by Com- 
munism. This line is readily illustrated 
from such documents as the editorial in 
the Richmond, Virginia, News Leader of 





Guy H. Ranson is professor of Chris- 
tian ethics at the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
This article is reprinted by permission 
from the Revicious HERALD. 
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No Legal 
Escape 
From 

Desegregation 


June 1, 1955. and Senator James O. 
Eastland’s address in the Senate of the 
United States on May 26, 1955, which 
was privately circulated as well as 
printed in the Congressional Record. 
Senator Eastland of Mississippi was 
particularly contemptuous in his vilifica- 
tion of the Supreme Court. He charged 
that the Supreme Court ruling of May 
17, 1954, was based not upon the law 
but upon the writings and teachings of 
pro-Communist agitators and people who 
have a long record of affiliation with 
anti-American causes and with agitators 
who are part and parcel of the Commu- 


nist conspiracy to destroy our country. 


He also charged that the Court over- 
reached its authority and undermined 
American jurisprudence. He said: 


What the Bar and the people of the 
United States are slow to realize is that 
in the rendition of the opinion on the 
school segregation cases the entire basis 
of American jurisprudence was swept 
away. There is only one other com- 
parable system of jurisprudence which is 
based upon the winds of vacillating, po- 
litical, and pseudo-scientific opinion— 


the People’s Courts of Soviet Russia. 


He contended that 








From the beginning of the Republic, 
the judiciary, the Congress, the executive 
branch of the Government, and all the 
States have recognized that a State has 
the power under the Constitution to seg- 

_regate children in its schools because of 
race: the Supreme Court of the United 
States has consistently so held through- 
out the years. Any person is credulous 
indeed to believe that Southern people 
will permit all this to be swept aside by 
a Court who relies for its authority not 
upon the law but upon pro-Communist 
agitators and enemies of our system of 
government. 

While the News Leader editorial, un- 
like Senator Eastland, did not charge 
that the Supreme Court was Communist- 
inspired, it did accuse it of seeking to 
impose “its racial revolution upon the 
South” and charged that 


In May of 1954 that inept fraternity 
of politicians and professors known as 
the United States Supreme Court chose 
to throw away the established law. These 
nine men repudiated the Constitution, 
spit upon the tenth amendment, and 
rewrote the fundamental law of this land 
to suit their own gauzy concepts of 
sociology. 

The News Leader chose, as it said, not 
“to defy the court openly and notorious- 
ly,” but “to accept the court’s decision 
and combat it by legal means.” This 
“is to enter upon a long course of lawful 
resistance . . . to seek at the polls and in 
the halls of legislative bodies every 
possible lawful means to overcome or 
circumvent the court’s requirements.” 
The News Leader maintained that the 
“opinion of the Supreme Court ended 
nothing. It changed nothing.” It con- 
tended that defiance of the Court could 
be lawful and would not really be con- 
temptuous of the laws of the nation, 
because “If it be said now that the South 
is flouting the law, let it be said to the 


high court, You taught us how.” 
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Reasons for Complying with the 
Supreme Court Ruling 


The charges that are made and the 
impressions that are created by the 
attack upon the Supreme Court must be 
corrected and the reasons given as to 
why citizens are obligated to comply 
with the Supreme Court rulings. 

1. It must be pointed out that the 
Supreme Court did not overreach its 
authority in the segregation cases, but 
that it simply performed the kind of 
function for which it was created by the 
United States. The Supreme Court was 
created in order that we might have a 
final court of appeals and a _ highest 
authority for interpreting the meaning 
and application of the Constitution and 
the laws of the land. 


2. The Supreme Court based its rul- 
ings in the segregation cases upon the 
express words of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of 1868 and the Supreme Court 
rulings concerning that Amendment 
soon after its enactment. This is very 
easily determined from the text and 
notes of the ruling of May 17, 1954. 


3. The Supreme Court did not act 
contrary to established federal law in the 
segregation cases, but simply ruled that 
established constitutional law must be 
applied in its relation to segregation in 
the public schools. It has never been a 
federal law either to establish or to per- 
mit segregation in public schools. Seg- 
regation had been established by state 
laws in a number of states, but these 
laws had never specifically been ruled 
valid according to federal law. The seg- 
regation cases were taken to the Supreme 
Court to determine whether or not the 
state laws on segregation were consistent 
with the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
Supreme Court found that such state 
laws were contrary to that amendment 
and were therefore invalid. The idea 
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that “separate but equal” with regard to 
public schools had been established by 
federal law was exploded as a fiction. 
This is adequately explained in the Su- 
preme Court ruling of May 17, 1954. 


1. Disagreement with the rulings of 
the Supreme Court is not sufficient 
grounds for defying the Court. because 
its rulings are binding upon all citizens. 
The rulings of the Supreme Court con- 
cerning the application of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and 
that 


amendment and as such are as binding 


became the official 


authoritative interpretation of 
upon citizens as any other part of the 
full 


power of the United States for enforce- 


Constitution. Furthermore. the 
ment of the law stands behind the Su- 
preme Court rulings. The attempt to 
make it appear that the Supreme Court 
ruling about segregation in the public 
schools is the mere “opinion” of an 
“inept fraternity of politicians and pro- 


fessors” is bound to fail. 


5. There is no reason to believe that 
members of the Supreme Court are play- 
ing politics, but there is every reason to 
believe that they are able jurists who 
have based their rulings upon the estab- 
lished law of the land. 
significance that both the rulings of May 
17, 1954, and May 31, 1955, were unani- 


mous even though they were rendered 


It is not without 


by persons who were appointed by Presi- 
dents representing both major. political 
parties, who came from all parts of the 
nation, and who hold widely differing 
social and political theories. Some of 
the justices are from the South and all 
of them are familiar with segregation 
from daily experiences in Washington, 
D. C., and the surrounding territory of 
Virginia and Maryland. Furthermore, 


the Supreme Court justices have fol- 
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lowed the long-established custom of 
justices in not using their offices to gain 
political preferment. 


6. The Supreme Court rulings are 
consistent with Christian and democratic 
principles. If the persons who bring the 
charge that the Supreme Court is under 
Communist influence are really serious 
in making it, then they have the obliga- 
tion not of appealing to public sentiment 
alone, but of presenting evidence to sup- 
port their charge to proper government 
agencies, such as the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Senate Committee 
The 


trine of equality is an inherent part of 


on Un-American Activities. doc- 
both Christianity and American democ- 
Both the New Testament and the 


Declaration of Independence affirm the 


racy. 


God-given right of every individual to 
the opportunities which are essential to 
the full development of character and 
the exercise of control over one’s own 
destiny. 


7. The Supreme Court rulings are not 
contrary to the will of the majority of 
the American people, because segrega- 
tion in the public schools would almost 
surely be banned if it were voted upon 
either by the federal legislature or the 
populace as a whole. Is not the fact that 
a majority of states prohibit segregation 
a good index to the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the people? Opponents of the 
Supreme Court rulings have addressed 
the people of the South with the assump- 
tion that practically all of the people of 
the South favor segregation. Perhaps 
it is well to point out that the laws which 
established segregation in southern states 
were passed at times when the Negro 
citizens of those states could not exercise 
a right to vote. It is entirely possible 
that many southern states would now 
abandon segregation if the decision were 
dependent upon the popular vote of both 
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white and Negro citizens. Furthermore. 
segregation is not supported by the ma- 
jority of the white people of the South. 
The people who are seeking to stir up 
rebellion against the Constitution must 
be made to understand that not many 
of the people of the South are in sym- 
pathy with their ideas. 


8. The people who took the segrega- 
tion cases to the Supreme Court were 
not seeking primarily to stir up trouble. 
but those who are now vilifying the 
Court and inviting the general populace 
to defy the Constitution are the trouble- 
makers. The people who took the cases 
to the Supreme Court based their appeal 
upon 


the Constitution rather than in- 


flammatory language. They used the 
proper channels, the Federal Courts. as 
provided by law rather than appeal to 
prejudices. 


9. The Supreme Court ruling cannot 
he escaped legally, because the Court 
itself anticipated such action and _pre- 
cluded it in words whose meaning can- 
not be misunderstood. “Lawful resist- 
ance” to the Supreme Court rulings does 
not include the deliberate attempt to 
defy the Court. The Supreme Court 
ruled that Negroes must be admitted “to 
public schools as soon as practicable on 
a non-discriminating basis.” It recog- 
nized “a variety of obstacles in making 
the transition” and allowed a reasonable 
time for removal of those obstacles. The 
News Leader seized upon this and said, 
who would 
respond that ‘as soon as_ practicable’ 
means never at all.” 


“There are those of us 


Such an interpretation was carefully 
avoided by the Court when the schools 
were directed to “make a prompt and 
reasonable start toward full compliance,” 
with the warning that “the constitutional 





principles cannot be allowed to yield 
simply because of disagreement with 
them.” Furthermore, it ruled that delays 
shall be permitted only where they are 
“consistent with good-faith compliance 
at the earliest practicable date.” The 
then directed that 
equity” shall have jurisdiction in seeing 


court “courts of 
that the schools proceed in good faith 
toward complete integration. 


Citizens of the United States who be- 
lieve in the nation which established the 
Supreme Court as the highest tribunal 
should defend the Court against those 
who attack it and seek to undermine its 
authority. As American citizens we must 
say firmly and determine resolutely that 
we will comply with the law respecting 
integration as long as it is the law. We 
must not be led into revolutionary activi- 
ty by those who resort to the method of 
inciting rebellion to achieve illegal pur- 
poses. They have the regular democratic 
processes of the United States to achieve 
their wishes, and we must insist that they 
either use these processes or use none at 
all. This is an ordered democratic gov- 
ernment which allows new laws to be 
enacted or old ones to be changed when- 
ever the majority of the people desire 
such actions. However, it requires that 
such actions be channeled through the 
legislature. Opponents of the Supreme 
Court rulings have the right to seek 
either to change the Constitution upon 
which rulings were based or to enact 
federal legislation specifically permitting 
segregation, but they do not have the 
legal right to defy the rulings. They 
should recognize the right of anyone to 
disagree with the Court, to be sure, but 
they should point out to them that they 
do not have the right to rebel against it. 


To do this is to violate the Constitution. 
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énorance as a Policy 


By JONATHAN DANIELS 


| Pape in this autumn, like 
everything else. seem much 
changed. But the harvests and the hob- 
goblins remain. We seem, indeed, to 
have increasing reason for both our 
festivals and our fears—and at the same 
time. Celebration is more fun than the 
contemplation of catastrophe. But we 
keep fear and festival all the year round 
in the South now. Perhaps we have 
always been a people equally. steadily 
and separately sharing barbecue and 
bitterness. Certainly today we seem to 
have only two things on our minds and 
in our mouths: the decentralization of 
American industry southward and the 
desegregation of the schools southward. 


too. 


They are not regarded as identical 
twins. Eagerness attends one. Indeed. 
we are credited with such eagerness to 
take our part of the pattern of industry 
from the North that we have been 
charged with a zeal in looting never 
before equalled except by Sherman’s 
soldiers. We were recently accused of 
robbing the industrial graves of devas- 
tated New England industrial towns. 
That was slander which will not stop the 
belated development of the South in 
terms of its neglected resources and the 
needs of its people. The building of new 
plants at a million-dollar-a-day rate in 
the Southeast will not slow soon. 





Jonathan Daniels is editor of the 
RaLeiIcH (N. C.) NEws AND OBSERVER. 
This article is an excerpt from a speech 
made at Coker College, Hartsville. South 
Carolina. 
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The change in the people is more sig- 
nificant than the modern brick buildings 
which stand in the fields where the 
broomsedge was golden only in color. 
The Southern poor white, that creature 
deemed incapable of any but the dullest 
skills, seems to have disappeared every- 
where except in Erskine Caldwell’s 
novels. The tenant farmers of twenty 
years ago are imperceptible as the citi- 
zens of our bulging cities in a South in 
which urbanization is proceeding at a 
faster rate than the country as a whole 
—twice as fast in some sections. State 
the fact as we can see it, there are a 
great many more permanents than 
poke bonnets to be seen in South Caro- 
lina today. 

But let us not count too rapidly in 
the South. The South has begun to feel 
rich before and sometimes to its un- 
doing. It may not be amiss today to 
note that that phrase that lies like honey 
on the Southern tongue, “The New 
South,” is seventy years old—and there 
was not only no honey but little enough 
hominy in some of those years. Henry 
Grady, out of an always expansive At- 
lanta, used the phrase, first. I think, in 
1886 in a speech applauded by the same 
New Englanders who today sometimes 
seem to regard it as a label for Sher- 
man’s march transplanted and reversed. 

It seems hardly worth noting now 
that the year Mr. Grady spoke exultantly 
and eloquently of the New South, Pitch- 
fork Ben Tillman began to holler at the 
elegant people in South Carolina. Things 
definitely did not look so good to Mr. 
Tillman or the noisy thousands who 


flocked behind him. 
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Mr. Grady’s eloquence and Senator 
Tillman’s violence both are a long way 
behind us. In our times, hope is not 
only high; it is hung there like the 
moon. In a day of young and confident 
marriages, the babies, so thick in our 
born to be the 
more and more skilled operators of our 


suburbs, are clearly 


industrial plant and its multiplying 
customers, too. The highways every- 


where widen. Their lanes run to shorter 
work weeks, higher wages, more fun, 
and a clear faith in the future. We 
have a right to celebrate our harvest in 
this autumn, South 1955. 

We have a right also to our fears. No 
man—certaintly no Southerner in his 
right mind would minimize the dimen- 
sions of the problem of the South 
created by the Supreme Court decision 
ordering the desegregation of our 
schools. It is not solved by the fact that 
our population has altered almost as 
rapidly as our pace. Indeed, it seems 
irrelevant to present people in the midst 
of the present problem that the white- 


Negro ratio in South Carolina has 
altered from a Negro majority of 


150,000 in 1910, to half a million more 
white people than Negroes today. It is 
not made simple by the fact that in 
South Carolina the population of cities 
has doubled in two decades. 


Simple Problem 


Nothing makes it a simple problem. 
But it can be 
problem by those who step promptly. 
confidently, angrily forward with ruth- 
less remedies. And the most tragic pro- 
posal ever made in a presumably in- 
telligent land is that the South solve this 
great public problem by putting an end 
to public education—indeed to all edu- 
cation so far as the overwhelming ma- 


made a more serious 


jority of the people are concerned. The 
anger of those who propose such drastic 





remedies is understandable in the South 
but what they propose should be under- 
stood, too, as something beyond seces- 
sion from the Union. What they urge is 
secession from civilization. 


No Defense 


Maybe once the dictum was uttered 
and believed that one Southerner could 
whip ten Yankees. There may be those 
today who believe that a South denied 
public education could compete with the 
skills, the training, the schooling avail- 
able to men and women and their chil- 
It is 


one 


dren in other states and sections. 
an enterprise upon which I. as 
Southerner, would not wish to embark. 
It would, I believe, if such a fantastic 
proposal should be accepted in the 
South, reduce a whole people to levels at 
which they could not be expected in- 
telligently to cope with this problem or 
any other. Give us one generation of 
abandonment of public education in the 
South and we would all be poor, poor 
whites together. In our own personal 
fears and in all those fears put together 
by men, who put such fears together, one 
thing we need to hold to hard in our 
hearts and our heads is that ignorance is 
no defense against integration or any- 
thing else. 

Education is the basis of all we pos- 
sess and all we hope to be—and I know 
no better place to say that with certainty 
than Hartsville, South Carolina, and 
Coker College. Trouble is not new in 
the South. Sometimes it has seemed our 
heritage. Long ago, virtually the last 
words of John C. Calhoun were “The 
South, the poor South.” Others have 
seemed to us very often to bring us our 
troubles. It is just possible, however, 
that we are not without fault, too. Just 
a few years before Calhoun whispered 
that phrase, one of the most distin- 
guished scholars who ever came to South 
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Carolina, Francis Lieber, now too much 
forgotten, proposed an epitaph for him- 
self, “Here lies a man who died of the 
South.” He did not die, fortunately, but 
he lived to go to other regions where he 
felt his learning was appreciated more. 
But here in Hartsville, I°d like to talk 
about a man who left fewer phrases in 
either despair or complaint about the 
South, but who I suspect may serve as 
Southerners in 


a better model for 


troubled times. It seems to me time 
today to talk in Hartsville and every- 
where else in the South about such a 
man as Major James Lide Coker. I do 
not find his name mentioned much in 
the angry records of Reconstruction in 
South Carolina: but I do find, still alive 
and creative, the works he began in 
industry, business, agriculture and edu- 
cation not only here but in every part 
of this South we love together. 

I suspect his image on this campus is 
like to 
think of him as the boy he was when 


venerable, maybe bearded. | 
he went to Harvard at 20 in 1857. He 
was not alone. In that center of aboli- 
tionism as well as erudition there were 
63 Southerners when your Charleston 


neighbors fired on Fort Sumter. . . . 
Well, of course, young Coker came 


home. He went to war. And he came 
home from war with a thigh shattered 


by a ball in Tennessee. . . . 


Educational Work 


What marked Major James Coker 
was that he had education in his head 
and put education to work in building 
this town, this state, this college. He 
could have devoted himself to futility 
and fury. Instead, hardly anywhere has 
the education of one man so blessed a 
family, a town, a state, a South. It does 
not.seem strange to me that he capstoned 
his success with a college. It would only 
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seem strange to me if anywhere within 
the expanding influence of his memory 
any person might consider the abandon- 
ment of education as a remedy for any- 
thing. 


Possibilities 


Of course, we have great problems in 
the South—and swiftly growing possi- 
bilities. too. Of course, we have tradi- 
tions which are precious to us—and a 
destiny worthy of the best in our powers 


We shall not find the 


way into the future easily—I find no 


as in our past. 
easy roads for most people running 
But in this South 
1955 we cannot let our fears 
We 


cannot find our safety in the dark. We 


through the past. 
Autumn 
become the masters of our fate. 


will not better escape our troubles in 
ignorance. More than anything else we 
need more education, not less. 

The South has no greater tradition 
than that made by its educated, enlight- 
ened leaders. And the only hope of the 
South in this autumn of both festival 
and fear lies in the determination of its 
people that, come what fear there may 
be, no folly will lead us to the abandon- 
ment of the education of a whole ad- 
vancing people. Those who would close 
our schools will not save the traditions of 
the South but they may destroy the 
South’s hope. Our hopes and fears are 
indivisible. Here where a man’s educa- 
tion blessed the South, I invoke your 
blessings on public education. Indeed. 
I ask you to hold stubbornly in your 
hearts the understanding that any man 
who proposes that the South solve its 
great problems by greater ignorance is a 
great fool or thinks you are a greater 
one. 

This is not a time for the South to 
withdraw into the dark. What the South 
needs is the continuation of its march 
toward more education for all its people. 
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The Press and Emmett Till 


The acquittal of two white men who 
were charged with murdering a 14-year- 
old Negro boy received press comment 
from around the world. The most sig- 
nificant editorial comments on the trial 
and subsequent acquittal came from 
Southern papers, four of which we re- 
print here. 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


In Sumner, Miss., a 14-year-old 
afflicted 
some suggested mentally) by polio, was 


killed. 


Reportedly his lynching, or murder 


Negro boy physically (and 


(a matter of semantics), resulted from 


his “wolf whistle” or “insulting re- 
marks” directed at the wife of a com- 
munity storekeeper. 

Apparently there was no immediate 
action. Some three days afterwards he 
was taken from the home of his uncle 
and killed. 

The two men charged with this killing 
now have been acquitted. The sheriff 
testified they had admitted abducting 
the boy. But there were no witnesses 
to the death. 

The prosecution conducted a vigorous 
case. It was obvious Mississippi was 
stirred. The lynching, or murder, was 
brutal. A boy had been killed for an 
act for which a boy of another color 
would have been whipped or repri- 
manded. The state’s prosecutors valiant- 
ly and honestly sought a conviction. 

The jury, summoned by due process, 
declared the guilty. 
That’s that. But some person, or per- 


defendants not 


sons, are guilty. 


The burden remains with Mississippi 
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and with the conscience of the people of 
the county or counties involved. 

Someone killed a 14-year-old boy. He 
would not have been killed had it not 
been for his color. 

What will Mississippi and Sumner do 
that the 
Russia and of China may not say that 


about it so Communists of 
in our country the law means one thing 
for one person and another thing for 
another ? 

This crime, unhappily. is known the 
world around. Unfortunately, the verdict 
will not conclude the case. 

Someone, or some persons, are guilty. 
That’s an uncomfortable fact. 

The burden still rests on Mississippi. 


WINSTON-SALEM JOURNAL 


The acquittal of the two white men 
in Sumner, Mississippi, in the slaying of 
a young Negro boy last month was not 
unexpected. Nor were the cries of 
“shameful” and “shocking” that fol- 
lowed the verdict. 

The jury trial is the essence of justice 
in the English-speaking world. It has 
been devised through centuries of trial 
and error, and today it stands as one of 
the finest achievements of civilized man. 
But it is not perfect, for man is not per- 
fect, nor are his accomplishments, There 
are times when the jury trial leads to 
the wrong verdict. The Sumner jury 
may be guilty of miscarriage of justice. 
The best judge of that will be someone 
who was present throughout the trial, 
not someone who read about the trial 
hundreds or thousands of miles away. 
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If there has been a miscarriage of 
justice in Mississippi, as some believe. 
then that is a terrible thing. But more 
terrible, and something that emotions 
raised by the outcome of the trial should 
this 
country of a state of mind that makes it 


not obscure, is the existence in 
possible, even easy, for a teen-aged boy 
to be kidnaped and murdered, what- 
ever his alleged offense may have been. 
There were indications that this attitude 
was a thing of the past. The murder of 
young Emmett Till is evidence to the 
contrary, and that is frightening. In 
the days ahead. as the South tries to 
work out some difficult problems, we 
will all do well to remember they can 
best be solved in an atmosphere of co- 
operation and good will. Violence, such 
as flared in Mississippi last month. 
solves nothing. It only makes things 
worse. It can wipe out the slow gains 
of years. It must not be permitted to 
happen. 


CHATTANOOGA TIMES 


.- » No one could justly condemn the 
State of Mississippi for the crime. But 
once the crime was committed, it be- 
came Mississippi's duty to carry the case 
to a final conclusion. The case was not 
ended with the acquittal of Bryant and 
Milan of murder. “What happened to 
Emmett Till is the unanswered question 
which will plague Mississippi and the 
South until it is answered. 

The judge and prosecuting staff have 
even been commended by the NAACP 
for their conduct during the trial. The 
Negro press correspondents at the trial 
signed a memorandum warmly praising 
the judge. The community is also to be 
commended. Although all who had any- 
thing to do with the trial were said to 
have received floods of letters reeking of 
racial antagonism, none of this was in 
evidence around the courthouse. . . . 
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Many questions remain unanswered, 
however, and this uncertainty suits the 
purposes of Communists and the type 
of agitators who foment hatred for the 
South. Propaganda feeds on such grim 
mysteries. 

No one expects Till to show up alive. 
The jury, with its “reasonable doubt” 
might have been shocked into uncon- 
sciousness if the Negro boy had sud- 
denly appeared alive in the courtroom 
as the verdict was being delivered. Evi- 
dently the Chicago boy has been mur- 
dered and Mississippi should not rest 
until the mystery is cleared. The kid- 
naping was a crime, the murder would 
have been monstrous. 

“What 


Emmett Till?” will be asked time and 


happened to 14-year-old 
time again. And until it is answered. we 
of the South can only admit that Emmett 
Till is a damaging symbol—another 
skeleton in the South’s closet. 


RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


With 14-year-old’ Emmett Till ad- 
mittedly kidnaped by two white men. 
and with no trace of him found there- 
after—according to the defense version 
which was accepted by the jury—the 
case is having wide repercussions. 

It is bound to raise in many minds 
the question whether there is one law 
in the South for Negroes and another 
for whites. 

The only basis on which the South 
can hope to support arguments in behalf 
of the “separate but equal” doctrine is 
on a basis of absolute fair treatment for 
the Negro. 

This case would look a lot better at 
the bar of public opinion if somebody 
would give a plausible identification of 
the body found in the Tallahatchie if, 
in fact, it is not that of Emmett Till. 








Hear the Negroes Case 


A Letter by David D. Carroll 
in the New York Times 


As a devoted South Carolinian, I can- 
not watch silently while my native sec- 
tion plunges headlong into needless ra- 
cial strife. 

My views are based upon two years of 
direct and painstaking inquiry into the 
actual aims of Negro leaders, including 
officials of the N.A.A.C.P. My 


sions contradict the views of many dis- 


conclu- 


tinguished Southern white leaders 

It is not a generalization to say that 
today’s reaction to desegregation in the 
South is being shaped by men who have 
not paused to ascertain from the Ne- 
groes themselves their true aspirations. 
For example, Southern Governors held 
a Governors’ Conference to consider the 
objectives of Negroes. But the Governors 
never called a bi-racial conference at 
which Negroes could state their own 
aims. White attorney generals have met 
to consider methods of preserving segre- 
gation. But they have convened no con- 
ference of Negro attorneys to explore the 
possibilities of adopting desegregation 
rationally. 

The Southern papers, proud stewards 
of the public truth, have loosed a can- 
nonade of angry editorials against de- 
segregation, the United States courts and 
Negro leadership. But no Southern news- 
paper has ever held a symposium in 
which Negro leaders could 
themselves state their aims. The South- 
ern air has been filled with radio and 


national 


television attacks by white leaders upon 
desegregation. But the aspirations of 
Negroes have been stated by white men, 
not by Negroes... 
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Negro leaders legally cannot and hu- 
manly will not utter one word to com- 
promise their hard-won rights under an 
unconditional Supreme Court decision. 
Moreover, if they are continually ex- 
cluded from all other two-sided public 
forums, they will necessarily and _nat- 
urally invoke the austerity of the Fed- 
eral courts. But this does not mean that 
if Southern white leaders have the vis- 
ion now to put an honest end to in- 
equality of civil rights, opportunity and 
human standing, Negroes will seek to 
destroy patterns of social association 
evolved through the centuries. Proud of 
their own progress and possessed of 
bloc power, why should they seek ab- 
sorption? The N.A.A.C.P. itself would 
lose its strength if its members lost their 
racial separateness or identity . . . 

1 make this concrete proposal to mem- 
bers of the newly formed white Patriots 
of North Carolina and to the signers of 
the South Carolina resolution condemn- 
ing the segregation decision, many of 


whom are my valued friends: 


“Judge the Negro leaders by their 
own words and acts, not the misgivings 
of their accusers. Invite these leaders, 
including N.A.A.C.P. officials, to state 
on television directly to the listening and 
watching public the true aspirations of 
Negroes under desegregation. Thus the 
American heritage will be honored, not 
violated. And if such sincere Southern- 
ers as I are wrong in our estimate of 
Negro motives, our error will soon be 
exposed.” 
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... Unquote 


Noteworthy quotes from the press and periodicals 


“Throughout the country, increasing num- 
bers of professional groups are opening their 
doors to Negroes. Many professional men are 
coming around to a conclusion similar to that 
expressed by a study committee of the North 
Carolina Medical Society. The committee’s re- 
port, which was adopted in substance by the 
House of Delegates said that it is ‘un- 
wise and unfair to deny a Negro physician by 
reason of his color the place in society which 
he has achieved through his industry, character 
and tenacity of purpose. To so deny him is, 
not only a violation of Chris- 


but also a violation of the 


in our opinion, 
tian ethics, tenets 
of true demecracy in which we profess . 
“Professional societies exist primarily to é 
evate the standards of the professions. largely 
through the interchange of information on mat- 
ters of common interest. It is difficult to jus- 
tify denying any qualified professional man 
the obvious benefits that come from partici- 
pation in the affairs of a recognized profes- 
sional From an editorial in the 
Twin City Sentinel, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
a A A 


society.” - 


The complex racial problem, which 
plagues the French in North Africa, the Brit- 
ish in the Kenya territory and in South Af- 
rica, is also our problem. It is, because of 
population, more directly the South’s problem, 
but it is national in aspect and application. 
It is equally international, being influential in 
all Asia. 
sides aggravate that 


“Extremists on both 


problem —as they did in the before 
1861. 


any person, minister or layman who seeks to 


years 
Today some extremists seek to equate 


work, or who has worked, with the problem as 


a muddle-headed “do-gooder,” or as a person 


with Communist leanings. That is unfortunate 
and dangerous. We trust that ministers and 
laymen will continue to work with legitimate 
organizations so that the persons of extreme 
views will not bring on chaos and disorder 
...— From an editorial in the Atlanta Con- 


stitution, Atlanta, Georgia. 


“As pastor of your souls, | am happy to 
take the responsibility for any evil which 
might result from different races worshipping 
together, but [ would be unwilling to take the 
responsibility of those who refuse to worship 
God with a person of another race . . .”- 
Bishop Vincent S. Waters of the State of 
North Carolina. 

A A A 

“As long as a state remains in the Federal 
Union and until our whole judicial system is 
changed, sooner or later, the state’s laws must 
be brought into conformity with the U. S. 
Constitution . . .”— From an editorial in the 
Jackson State Times, Jackson, Mississippi. 

A A A 

“As a matter of realism — and without go- 
ing into the propriety of the economic repris- 
als against free speech— it must be recog- 
nized that the Negro already represents a 


powerful economic force that is growing. 
Many merchants in Selma or Montgomery 


(Alabama) would suffer grievously if deprived 

of Negro patronage. Many couldn’t survive.” 
From an editorial in the Montgomery 

Advertiser, Montgomery, Alabama. , 


A A A 
The law, as we interpret it, is clear. 
Until and unless it is changed, school authori- 
ties are obligated to make a ‘prompt and rea- 
sonable’ their class- 
room doors to all eligible pupils, regardless of 


start toward opening 


race. 
“We don’t believe the 
successfully or even long resisted except at 


law can be evaded 


the price of destroying the public school sys- 
tem. That, in our view, would be too big 
price. 

“We see no reasonable alternative to com- 
pliance. It will take time. In some communi- 
ties, the period of transition must be longer 
than in others, but the eventual 
seems apparent.” — From an editorial in the 
Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. 


outcome 
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